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Hall. The proprietor has letters from Amsterdam regarding 
this work of Art to Mr. T. Chaplin. This picture was painted 
for the Surgeons' Hall in Amsterdam, where it remained until 
the day of the sale, which took place in that town December 23, 
1841." Thus confirming the year given by Smith. 
It is almost needless now to say that the picture was pur- 



chased by the Rev. Pryce Owen from Mr. Chaplin, and re- 
mained in his possession until his death, and now forms one of 
the most interesting works in the collection left by him. 

As a matter of fact it may be stated, in conclusion, that the 
dimensions of this picture correspond with those given by Smith 
in his " Supplement to Catalogue Raisonne," as already quoted. 



THE LAND OF EGYPT.* 

By EDWARD THOMAS ROGERS, late British Consul at Cairo, and his Sister, MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 

The Drawings by George L. Seymour. 



CHAPTER XII. 

VERY large pro- 
portion of the 
lower classes of 
the population of 
Egypt, including 
tradesmen, arti- 
sans, water car- 
riers, and agri- 
culturists, belong 
to one or other 
of the many or- 
ders of dervishes. 
Of these there 
are very many 
who only occa- 
sionally assist in 
the rites and ce- 
remonies of their 
respective orders, 
while others have 
no occupations 
except the per- 
formance of 
zikrs at the fes- 
tivals of saints 
and at private en- 
tertainments,and 
chanting in fune- 
ral processions. 

Each sect or 
order of der- 
vishes is presided 
over by a chief, 
who is supposed 
to have inherited, 
in a direct line 
from the found- 
er of the order, 
through his pre- 
decessors, a spe- 
cial gift or secret 
charm, enabling 
him to heal, or 
rather to protect 
from harm, any 
member of the 

fraternity who voluntarily submits to certain ordeals, more or 

less severe, during their special services. 

The religious exercises of the dervishes chiefly consist in the 

performance of zikrs. Sitting or standing in the form of a 

semicircle or an oblong ring, or in two rows facing each other, 

* Continued fom page 359, Volume for 1879. 
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they exclaim or chant, "La ilaha illa-llah !" (There is no deity 
but God); or they repeat the name of God, "Allah! Allah! 
Allah ! " over and over again with a deep loud utterance in the 
throat or chest, and a quick drawing in of the breath after- 
wards, which it is almost impossible to describe. These ejacu- 
lations are accompanied by regular movements of the head from 
side to side, or a swaying of the whole body, and sometimes 
even by jumping and by contortions more or less violent. From 
long habit they are able to continue these exercises for a sur- 
prising length of time without intermission. They are often 
accompanied, at intervals, by one or more players upon a kind 
of flute called a nay, or a double reed-pipe, and by persons 
singing religious odes, in order to renew the energy of the 
devotees when they have become almost exhausted. 
The object of these violent religious exercises seems to be to 




Woman wearing a Burko, or Veil. 



produce a giddiness which amounts to abstraction from the 
world of thought, in the belief that while under this peculiar 
influence the intelligence is elevated to the presence of the 
Creator ; and the importance apparently attached to the draw- 
ing in of the breath after each utterance of the name of God is 
suggestive of the idea of the " Divine afflatus." 

One sect, the Mawlawis, of Persian origin, attain a state of 
ecstasy by twirling round and round for many minutes at a time 
in a sort of waltzing step, and when they stop they stand quiet 
at once, without appearing giddy, but thoroughly absorbed. It 
is said that the founder of this sect, Mawla Jelal ed-din er Rumi, 
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of Balkh, in Persia, who flourished about A.D. 1208, twirled in 
this manner for thirty-six hours. 

They are commonly called dancing dervishes by Europeans, 
and they perform their peculiar zikr in the Mosque el- 
Akbar every Friday, from two to three o'clock in the afternoon. 
Visitors may, without special permission, enter the mosque, 
and take their seats outside a railing which encloses a circular 




A Pair of Slippers and a Mundaf y a kind of Bow used for separating 

Cotton. 

space of about twenty feet in diameter. At the appointed hour 
the sheikh, with slow measured tread, comes forward, followed by 
a dervish, and takes his seat on a carpet opposite the entrance to 
the enclosure. The other dervishes enter the circle in order 
of their ages, all wearing conical felt hats and long gowns. 
They walk solemnly up to their superior, kiss the hem of his 
robe, and take up their position to his left. In the meantime, 
from the galleries, a weird kind of music is heard, consisting of 
a single prolonged note of a stringed instrument, accompanied 
by a flute and a human voice, while time is beaten, with varying 
rapidity, by a tambourine. The singer recites a hymn express- 
ing the most ardent love of God. Then the dervishes walk 
in procession three times round the circle, headed by the sheikh. 
The sheikh resumes his seat, and with closed eyes and a deep 
intonation murmurs a prayer, the word " Allah" alone being 
audible. When the prayer is concluded the dervishes throw off 
their outer garments, the under dress being a tightly fitting vest 
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and a very full, light- coloured skirt, or kilt, reaching to the 
ankles. After bowing before the sheikh they begin to move 
slowly in a circle noiselessly, with closed eyes and out- 
stretched arms, the palm of one hand being turned upwards and 
the other downwards, and their heads either thrown back or 
leaning on one side. They turn on the left foot, propelling 
themselves by touching the waxed floor from time to time with 
the right. They make about forty or fifty, and even sixty gyra- 
tions in a minute. During the dance the beat of the tambourine 
gradually accelerates, the skirts of the dancers become fully 
extended, and the tones of the flute grow louder, until a signal 
is given by the sheikh, and suddenly there is silence, and the 
dancers as suddenly stop, crossing their arms over their chests. 
The dance is performed three times by all except the superior. 
The latter, however, walks several times noiselessly through the 
midst of the dancers, who, although their eyes are closed, avoid 
contact with him and with each other. This zikr generally 
occupies one hour. A backshish of one or two piastres is ex- 
pected from visitors at the conclusion of the ceremony. 

The members of some orders pride themselves on their long 
hair, and perform their zikr standing and without their 
turbans ; they bend forward very low, and allow their hair to 
sweep the ground, and in rising they toss it back over their 
shoulders. The physical exercise is so violent, and the deep 
groan with which the name of " Allah ! " is uttered after each 
backward and forward motion of the body is so fatiguing, that 
some of the dervishes, after almost every performance, fall down 
in epileptic fits, perfectly rigid and foaming at the mouth, the 
rest of them being more or less in a state of giddy unconscious- 
ness or of wild frenzy. 

When worked up to this pitch of enthusiasm they are prepared 
to torture themselves, or to be tortured by others ; they stick 




A Dragoman. 

skewers through their cheeks and other parts of their bodies ; 
they force spikes into their flesh, and cut themselves with battle- 
axes, reminding us of those wild worshippers of old of whom it 
is written, "They called on the name of Baal from morning even 
until noon ; and they cried aloud and cut themselves, after their 
manner, with knives and lancets, till the blood gushed out upon 
them. ,, 
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Many other degrading and revolting performances are prac- 
tised by the dervishes, a large proportion of which are merely 
feats of jugglery, whilst others are severe ordeals. 

A man of the Hantush sect, for instance, will throw a cannon 
ball into the air and allow it to fall with a terrible thud on his 
bare shaven head, thereby producing a wound and an immediate 
flow of blood streaming down his face and neck. He then 
approaches his sheikh, who passes his hand once over the wound 
and dismisses him, apparently restored by the magic touch. 

Some of the Rifiy'a dervishes lie on the ground, whilst 
their companions place swords deep in their flesh. The sheikh 
of the order, supported by his attendants, then walks over them, 
pressing his feet on the swords as he passes. 



On the anniversary of the " Mawled un Nebi," the birthday of 
the Prophet, which is the most important festival of the Moham- 
medan calendar, the sheikh of the Saadiyeh dervishes rides on 
horseback over the prostrate bodies of several hundreds of 
devotees. This ceremony, which is called the " Doseh," takes 
place on the eleventh day of the month of Rabi' al Awwal, 
which in this year, 1879, corresponded with March 4th, when it 
was, as usual, performed with enthusiasm in the large open 
space of ground near to the road from Cairo to Boulac, in the 
presence of fifty or sixty thousand people, including the late 
Khedive, his sons, his ministers, various members of the Govern- 
ment, assembled in magnificent tents pitched for their re- 
ception, and also by a large concourse of Mohammedan ladies, 
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members of the Khedive's and other families, who remained in 
their closed carriages, drawn up in lines three or four deep 
opposite the tents. The other portion of the ground was occupied 
with the tents and the booths of the people like an ordinary fair. 

The dervishes, having been worked up into a state of religious 
enthusiasm at the various mosques and hospices, are brought to 
the appointed place, preceded by banners, immediately after 
noonday prayers. They lie down side by side in a long row on 
their faces, many of them being apparently entirely unconscious, 
some fainting with the noonday heat, but all muttering, " Allah ! 
Allah ! Allah ! " without intermission. 

When the long lane, lined with eager spectators, and paved 
with the living bodies of three or four hundred enthusiasts, is 



formed in due order, the sheikh approaches, riding on a white 
horse preceded by men bearing banners. When this procession 
arrives at the commencement of the row of bodies, it stops 
suddenly, and the " Fatihah ' '— that is, the first chapter of the 
Koran— is recited. The horse is always evidently very unwilling 
to place his foot on the first of the prostrate figures, but, on being 
led by two men and forced by others from behind, he is induced 
to begin the ceremony, whilst the sheikh, supported in the saddle 
by a man on each side, sways about apparently in a state of 
abstraction. The spectators immediately give vent to their ex- 
citement by a prolonged cry of " Allah-la-la-la-lah ! " The pro- 
cession goes on slowly from one end of this living lane to the 
other, all walking on the prostrate dervishes, who are so closely 
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packed together as to prevent the horse's hoofs from slipping in 
between them. Each man receives two treads from the horse, 
one from one of his fore legs, and a second from the hind leg, 
while the attendants often cannot help treading on the heads 
and feet of the men ; yet each one, directly the procession has 
passed over him, jumps up and follows the sheikh, with the 
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people pressing from behind, or he is dragged from the ground 
and carried away by his friends." Thus the long lane is by 
degrees broken up, and it is almost impossible to ascertain if 
any of the devotees have been seriously hurt. It is not unusual, 



however, to see them seized with epileptic fits after the ceremony, 
and this is not regarded by them as a calamity, but rather as a 
mark of close communion with God. 

It is said that persons who have properly prepared themselves 
for the ordeal, by repeating certain prayers and invocations, are 
never injured by it, but that those who have ventured to undergo 
it in an unprepared state have been severely hurt, or even killed. 

The origin of the " Doseh," which signifies " treading" or 
"trampling," is ascribed to the immediate successor of the 
founder of the Order of Saadiyeh, who possessed the power of 
riding over glass bottles, eggs, and other fragile objects without 
breaking them. His successors, the inheritors of his so-called 
miraculous gift, have for about a century thus annually ridden 
over the devotees of the order. 

These practices of the dervishes are condemned by the 
orthodox Mohammedans, and cannot fairly be said to have 
arisen from Mohammedanism. On the occasion of the perform- 
ance of the "Doseh" in 1878 a Mohammedan gentleman ex- 
pressed his opinion of it thus : — " It is iniquitous that this sheikh 
should be allowed to trample on human beings. God said in his 
holy book, ' Verily, we have honoured man above all other crea- 
tures,' and this sheikh debases man by causing his horse to 
trample upon him." This being the opinion of the majority of 
the most thoughtful and most religious portion of the population 
of Cairo, it is remarkable that such performances should be not 
only tolerated, but countenanced. 

The devotees, in their credulous infatuation, are induced to 
do anything that their sheikh may direct them to do ; indeed, 
they vie with each other in the severity of the ordeals. 

The sheikhs assume and maintain an air of sanctity and of 
supernatural power, and possibly they may be sometimes led to 
have faith in themselves. 

The rest of the population, from the lowest to the highest, 
imbued with superstition from infancy, believe in the miraculous 
pretensions of these men, and even while they condemn such 
practices as the "Doseh" in private conversation, they per- 
sonally revere the sheikh, kiss his hand, and have more faith 
in the potency of his written talisman for the cure of a disease 
or the averting of evil than in the prescription of the most skilled 
physician, or the adoption of the most ordinary precautions. 

It is highly probable that, by means of the implicit faith and 
confidence they inspire, the sheikhs of the various orders of der- 
vishes may frequently have been the means of curing disorders 
of the nervous system and maladies depending on the state of 
the mind, and that they have thus been enabled to maintain 
their supremacy. Dervishes of the order called Khalwetees 
distinguish themselves by occasional seclusion, and take their 
name from " Khalweh," a cell. Sometimes a Khalwetee will 
enter a solitary cell and remain in it for forty days and forty 
nights, fasting from daybreak to sunset during the whole time. 

On the occasion of the feast day of the sheikh Ed-Demirdashee 
a number of these dervishes visit his sepulchral tomb at the north 
of Cairo, and confine themselves, each in a separate cell, 
remaining there during three days and three nights, eating only 
a little rice, and drinking a cup of sherbet in the evening. Their 
special forms of prayer are not imparted to the uninitiated. 
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MR. ROSSETTI has been engaged on a painting called ' The 
Lady at the Window/ which the Athenaum describes as 
a profoundly pathetic exposition of the motive of a passage in 
Dante's "Vita Nuova." It was, as the poet told us, upon the an- 
niversary of the day when Beatrice " had been made of the citi- 
zens of the eternal life " that he betook himself to "draw the re- 
semblance of an angel upon certain tablets. Having sat for some 
time sorely in thought because of the time that was now past, I 
was so filled with dolorous imaginings that it became outwardly 
manifest in mine altered countenance. Whereupon, feeling this, 
and being in dread lest any should have seen me, I lifted mine 



eyes to look, and then perceived a young and very beautiful lady, 
who was gazing upon me from a window with a gaze full of 
pity, so that the very sum of pity appeared gathered together in 
her." 

Mr. Rossetti's subject is the figure of the compassionate lady 
who from the window witnessed Dante's sorrow, and ultimately 
turned his heart from mournful self-communings. The figure is 
of three-quarters length, of a large life-size, and sits in a sort of 
loggia, or balcony, while behind it is a casement which reveals the 
open, bright sky, suggesting hope* and by its homelike aspect may 
inspire the idea that here Dante's " life might find peace." 



